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MEETING OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 

ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 

MATHEMATICS 

THE NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 
of teachers of mathematics held its meeting 
this year in Greenville at the East Carolina Teachers 
College. The meeting was not very well attended but 
proved to be one of the most profitable ever held by 
the association. Mr. Raleigh Schorling, of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers college, New York, was the chief 
speaker. His discussions of the work of the experi- 
mental schools in determining what should be taught 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades were very in- 
teresting and tangible, the latter quality usually being 
conspicuous by its absence in such meetings. 

The most interesting point in Mr. Schorling's ma- 
terial, to the writer at least, was the assurance that 
it is possible to determine by very exact methods the 
value of certain subjects taught in the schools. For 
example, it is possible to find out if the multiplication 
tables should be given as formal tables to be mem- 
orized, and it is found that it is better not to give 
them in that way. It is also possible to determine 
which text-books give the best results. Much that 
has found its way into our books, due in many cases 
to the hobbies of the writer, is found by test to have 
little value for anything definite enough to put into 
words. The defence will usually take refuge in the 
vague limbo of mental dicipline which can justify 
any course of study. Of course we all take advantage 
of the argument that the students will need the topic 
we happen to be talking about for higher work, yet 
it is exactly that argument that fails to gain substan- 
tiation from the tests. The person who is skeptical of 
the value of this experimental work in education 
would say at once that he would have to know some- 
thing about the nature of these tests before being con- 
vinced of their value and that is the right attitude 
to take. After studying some of the mathematical 
tests however the writer is convinced of their fairness 
and of their ability to pick out the weak and strong 
spots in a student's training. We cannot go further 
into this question here but will be glad to furnish in- 
formation to any who are interested in it. The best 
possible thing for a teacher who desires to keep up 
with the movement for the better teaching of mathe- 
matics is to send his name and address to the secre- 
tary of the North Carolina association of teachers of 
mathematics, Miss Juanita Puett, Laurinburg, N. C. 
along with two dollars to pay for membership in the 
association and the subscription price of the Mathe- 
matics Teacher which is the official organ of the nat- 



ional council of teachers of mathematics with which 
our association is affiliated. The Mathematics Teacher 
is the only journal published in this country which is 
of any use to teachers of high school mathematics 
outside of some of the publications of those universi- 
ties which are making a special study of elementary 
mathematics. The writer has been asked by the nat- 
ional council to represent it in North Carolina and will 
be glad to answer any inquiries in regard to it and 
to send application blanks to any desiring membership. 

The members of the association who were present 
at the meeting feel theniselves indebted to the East 
Carolina Teachers College for the genuine hospitality 
of their entertainment and for the successful carrying 
out of ai program of such high informational value. 

As has already been mentioned it was decided that 
we should affiliate with the national council of teach- 
ers of mathematics so that the work of the association 
may be carried on throughout the year instead of being 
confined to one meeting a year. Any person paying 
the two dollar fee to the secretary of the local associ- 
ation will thereby become a member of the national 
council and receive the journal for one year from date. 
Practically every person attending the meeting joined 
at that time and it is hoped that all teachers of mathe- 
matics in the state will join also. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as fol- 
lows : president, Miss Fannie Starr Mitchell, Gastonia, 
N. C. ; vice president. Miss Pencie Warren, Edenton, 
N. C; secretary, Miss Juanita Puett, Laurinburg, 
N. C. ; treasurer, Mr. M. H. Randolph, Bunn, N. C— 
A. W. H. 



MEETING OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COUNCIL OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 

THE NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL of Eng- 
lish teachers held its fourth annual conference 
at the North Carolina College for Women on March 
17 and 18, with a representative attendance of high 
school and college teachers of English. The con- 
ference opened on Friday evening, March 18, with an 
address by Professor Charles Swain Thomas, of Bos- 
ton, and many topics pertaining to the teaching of 
English were discussed at the morning" and afternoon 
sessions on Saturday, March 18. One of the most 
interesting phases of the conference was the presen- 
tation of the report of the committee on minimum 
requirements, by the chairman. Professor C. A. Hib- 
bard, of the University of North Carolina. This re- 
port was published in the January number of the 
High School Journal and was adopted by the coun- 
cil with a few slight modifications. The council hopes 
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to be able to put this report into the hands of English 
teachers in all the schools of the state. 

Professor Thomas discussed "Literary appeals that 
we and our students can cultivate." He thought the 
teacher of literature should teach the art of reading. 
The ability to read intelligently is the first necessity 
in all aproaches to literature. Furthermore, literature 
should arouse the emotions, or it fails in one of its 
main purposes. As a final consideration, the teacher 
should strive to stimulate the will through contact with 
the great ideas of literature. Professor Thomas also 
conducted a round table discussion at the Saturday 
morning session, and in general stimulated interest 
in the vital problems of EngUsh teaching. 

Miss Eleanor Stratton, of the Asheville High School, 
read a paper on "the special problems of English com- 
position" ' that aroused considerable interest Miss 
Stratton showed how she had made use of the "pro- 
ject" method in teaching high school composition, and 
exhibited several specimens of work done in the Ashe- 
ville high school in essay writing, newspaper and maga- 
zine making and other fields. This exhibit was exam- 
ined by the teachers in attendance with much interest. 
Miss Stratton believed that there were three main 
problems in the teaching of English composition : the 
problem of making theme work interesting to the pupil ; 
the problem of teaching the higher principles of writ- 
ing without a sufficient foundation; and the problem 
of the English teacher to find sufficient time to do the 
necessary amount of work in theme correcting and 
supervision. She thought each theme should be made 
a worth while project rather than a dreaded task. 
Publicity for written work should be secured in any 
practicable manner, and students should be able to 
conpare values. They should feel that they are writ- 
ing for an interested public. Freshness and attractive- 
ness of.subject matter was necessary, and the teacher 
needed to get away from the idea that only literary 
topics were suitable for themes. The foundation work 
in the grades must be made more sure. Miss Stratton 
thought, or else the high school teacher must con- 
stantly be concerned with the mere mechanics of writ- 
ing. The English teacher was now very much over- 
worked and could not give the necessary time to 
proper revision of themes. There was also need of 
smaller classes and more individual instruction. 



Professor Edwin F. Shewmake, of Davidson Col- 
lege, discussed "writing through reading."* He be- 
lieved that writing could be taught effectively through 
reading; not necessarily the reading of classical lit- 
erature but of the newspapers and magazines as well. 
Longer articles should often be used so as to give 
a sense of structure and paragraph development. 
Reading would help to enlarge the student's fund of 
ideas, and furnish models of effective writing. The 
student must acquire a knowledge of how ideas are 
built up and sentences are put together. 

Professor A. C. Hall, of the North Carolina College 
for women, made a report on the last meeting of the 
national council of English teachers, which he at- 
tended as a delegate from the North Carolina council. 
He declared that the problems of the state council 
were the problems of the national council, and felt 
that the two organizations might work together with 
profit. Mr. Hall stressed the need of correlation in 
high school and college English teaching, and believed 
that minimum requirements would help in the attain- 
ment of proper correlation. 

At the closing session Miss Laura Tillett, of the 
Raleigh High School, reported on the work of her 
committee in getting together a useful library for 
circulation among the English teachers of the state. 
This library includes valuable pamphlets, bulletins, and 
official publications dealing with the various phases of 
English teaching. More than 50 documents have al- 
ready been collected. 

During the coming year the council expects to make 
a special study of the conditions of English teaching 
in the schools of the state. The president will appoint 
a committee to carry out this investigation. The place 
of meeting for next year will be decided at a later date. 

The following officers of the council were elected for 
the coming year : Prof. C. A. Hibbard, president ; Miss 
Eleanor Stratton, vice-president; Miss Meta Eppler, 
Durham, secretary and treasurer ; Prof. R. H. Thorn- 
ton, North Carolina College for women, reportorial 
secretary. The members at large of the executive com- 
mittee are Miss Ida Millis, Jamestown, Mr. J. F. Casen, 
Raleigh, and Miss Rennie Peele, Goldsboro. — C. A. H. 



' Miss Stratton's paper will appear in a later issue of The 
High School Joxjbnal. 

' Professor Shewmake's paper will appear in a later issue of 
The High School Journal. 



Summer School for Writers 



A special six weeks course in the technique of short story writing for fiction 
writers and teachers of English will be given in New York, beginning July 
c r- • I- J- r^ •>.»>- .. ^^^^' ^^ Thomas H. Uzzell, associate of Professor Walter B. Pitkin, and 

tormerhiction Editor of Co//fer« Weekly. Professor Pitkin's methods will be used and the application of his theories to the 
teaching of English will be practically demonstrated. Plots will be written in class -,, ,- _- ii cth w i 109 j s 

and professional advice given. Further particulars will be given on request. Address | JlOindS 11 llZZftll NEW YORK ' 



